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Since  9/1 1 ,  America  and  many  of  its  allies  have  been  engaged  in  a  ‘War  on  Terror’. 
Much  has  been  written  about  this  war,  the  politics  governing  it,  its  successes  and 
failures,  and  the  way  ahead.  Much  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  conflict’s  root 
cause  itself.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  the  war’s  underpinning  policy  and  strategies 
are  based  on  misconceptions  about  Islam  and  the  problem  we  are  facing.  Therefore, 
what  should  have  been  a  cure,  in  fact  in  many  ways  aggravated  the  problem  by 
widening  the  gap  between  two  cultures.  It  is  essential  to  set  this  right,  because  with  the 
‘Arab  Spring’  now  tearing  through  the  Arab  World,  increasing  tension  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  a  still  very  angry  Iran,  we  must  understand  better  in  order  to  properly  respond.  In 
this  paper,  I  offer  an  alternative  explanation  for  the  turmoil  in  the  Islamic  world,  as  well 
as  some  advice  on  how  to  better  approach  it. 


The  Roots  of  Muslim  Rage  Revisited 

September  1 1 , 2001  a  group  of  Al  Qaeda  terrorists  hi-jacked  several  airplanes 
and  crashed  them  into  the  Twin  Towers  in  New  York,  the  Pentagon  in  Washington  and 
afield  in  Pennsylvania,  killing  thousands  and  leaving  the  world  in  shock.  The  United 
States  reacted  quickly  with  retaliation  on  Al  Qaida  and  the  government  of  Afghanistan 
with  the  objective  to  annihilate  the  former  and  overthrow  the  latter  and,  in  doing  so, 
making  sure  Afghanistan  would  never  be  a  safe  haven  for  terrorists  again.  Since  then, 
America  and  many  of  its  allies  have  been  at  war. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  war,  the  politics  governing  it,  its  successes, 
failures,  and  the  way  ahead.  Much  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  conflict’s  root 
cause  itself.  What  brought  those  19  talented  young  Muslim  men  to  give  up  their  lives  on 
that  godforsaken  day?  What  had  made  them  so  angry  with  ‘the  West’  to  perform  such  a 
dreadful  act?  Many  of  the  attackers  had  achieved  high  levels  of  education  as  engineers, 
scientists  and  academics.  Most  studied  abroad,  and  several,  leader  Mohammad  Atta 
among  them,  would  qualify  as  young  urban  professionals.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
convinced  their  death,  and  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  innocents,  was  a  necessary  act.1 
What  was  driving  them?  This  paper  will  try  to  answer  this  question.  The  aim  is  not  to 
investigate  the  specifics  of  the  9/1 1  attack  itself,  but  to  seek  the  underlying  forces 
driving  it.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  root  cause  that  seems  to  fuel  the  conflict  between 
the  Western,  well  developed,  dominantly  Christian  world,  and  the  (often  still)  developing 
Muslim  world? 

One  could  argue  that  this  analysis  is  a  good  example  of  ‘too  little,  too  late’.  With 
over  twelve  years  of  conflict  behind  us,  the  war  in  Iraq  already  terminated,  and 
International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  well  on  its  way  of  turning  over 


Afghanistan  to  the  Afghans,  the  fighting  is  almost  over.  So,  what  is  the  point?  This 
sense  of  “coming  home,”  however,  is  not  equal  to  “problem  solved.”  On  the  contrary, 
this  paper  will  argue  that  the  conflict’s  underpinning  policy  and  strategies  are  based  on 
misconceptions  about  the  problem  we  are  facing.  Therefore,  what  should  have  been  a 
cure,  in  fact  in  many  ways  aggravated  the  problem  by  widening  the  gap  between  two 
cultures.  Therefore,  even  though  it  is  late  in  the  game,  it  is  essential  to  set  this  right, 
because  with  the  ‘Arab  Spring’  now  tearing  through  the  Arab  World,  increasing  tension 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  a  still  very  angry  Iran,  we  must  understand  better  in  order  to 
properly  respond. 

This  paper  will  first  examine  the  origins  of  the  current  policy  towards  Islamic 
fundamentalism,  follow  its  course  through  recent  history,  and  argue  why  it  is  so 
unfortunate  we  have  chosen  that  path.  Then  it  presents  an  alternative  explanation  for 
what  it  is  we  see  happening  in  the  Islamic  world,  and  concludes  with  some  policy 
recommendations. 

In  1990  the  well-established  British-American  Orientalist2  Bernard  Lewis3, 
published  an  article  in  “The  Atlantic”  with  the  ominous  title  “The  Roots  of  Muslim  Rage.”4 
In  his  article,  Lewis  tried  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  hostile  attitude  against  ‘the  West’ 
in  many  Islamic  countries  around  the  world.  To  many  this  came  as  a  surprise,  because 
there  seemed  to  be  no  obvious  cause  for  the  resentment.  Unlike  in  Asia  and  parts  of 
Africa,  neither  the  United  States,  nor  Europe  had  recently  been  directly  involved  in 
major  conflicts  comparable  to  those  in  Vietnam  or  Cuba.  In  fact,  according  to  Lewis 
there  had  even  been  relatively  little  meddling  in  Middle  Eastern  and  Northern  African 
affairs  in  the  final  years  of  the  Cold  War  (apart  from  the  heavily  contested  support  of  the 
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State  of  Israel  in  the  Israeli-Palestine  conflict,  a  fact  he  somehow  overlooked).  Yet,  in 
places  like  Libya,  Iran,  and  Lebanon  a  surge  of  hatred  was  manifest  that  distressed, 
alarmed,  but  above  all  puzzled  the  Western  World.5  In  his  article,  Lewis  concluded  that 
we  were  witnessing  nothing  less  than  a  war  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  against  both 
secularism  and  modernism.6  The  resentment  was  rooted  in  disappointment  over  the 
quality  of  Western  (political)  concepts.  The  aftermath  of  World  War  II  had  brought 
change  to  the  Muslim  world.  Following  the  example  of  Europe  in  terms  of  organization 
and  structure,  many  Muslim  states  emerged.  However,  unlike  in  most  Western 
countries,  they  remained  authoritarian  in  nature.  Thus,  at  first  glance,  these  states 
appeared  modern,  but  in  fact,  they  were  not.7  As  a  result,  Lewis  argued,  “for  vast 
numbers  of  Middle  Easterners,  Western-style  economic  methods  brought  poverty, 
Western-style  political  institutions  brought  tyranny,  even  Western-style  warfare  brought 
defeat.”8  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  so  many  Muslims  were  willing  to  give  in  to  the  idea 
that  the  old  Islamic  ways  were  better  and  that  their  salvation  was  to  throw  aside  the 
reformer’s  modernity  and  return  to  Islam’s  True  Path’.  “Admiration  had  given  way  to 
hostility  and  rejection”9,  according  to  Lewis,  and  he  concluded  in  very  strong  words: 
“This  is  no  less  than  a  clash  of  civilizations  -  the  perhaps  irrational  but  surely  historic 
reaction  of  an  ancient  rival  against  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage,  our  secular  present, 
and  worldwide  expansion  of  both.”10 

The  catchphrase  “Clash  of  Civilizations”  caught  on.  Three  years  after  the 
publication  of  Lewis’s  article,  the  prominent  Harvard  professor  Samuel  P.  Huntington11 
used  it  as  the  title  for  a  lengthy  article  in  ‘Foreign  Affairs’.12  That  article  became  the 
basis  of  his  well-known  book  with  the  same  title,  published  in  1996.  Huntington  comes 
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to  a  similar  conclusion:  “differences  between  civilizations  are  real  and  important; 
civilization-consciousness  is  increasing;  conflict  between  civilizations  will  supplant 
ideological  and  other  forms  of  conflict  as  the  dominant  global  form  of  conflict.”13  The 
West  should  especially  fear  Muslims  because  “Islam  has  from  the  start  been  a  religion 
of  the  sword,”14  as  Huntington  wanted  us  to  believe,  and  “on  both  sides  the  interaction 
between  Islam  and  the  West  is  seen  as  a  clash  of  civilization.”15  In  other  words,  the 
Islamic  community  as  a  whole  was  on  a  collision  course  with  the  West. 

This  fatalistic,  polarizing,  and  rather  depreciative  point  of  view  would  have  great 
effect  on  things  to  come,  because  although  both  Lewis  and  Huntington  were  nuanced  in 
their  thinking,  the  idea  of  an  unavoidable  and  somewhat  deliberate  clash  between 
‘them’  and  ‘us’  planted  fear  in  the  heart  of  many  westerners.  In  turn,  this  would  lead  to 
misconceptions  about  the  problem  we  were  witnessing  and,  as  a  result,  faulty 
strategies. 

In  1 992  war  broke  out  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  at  the  edge  of  Europe, 
Christians  were  fighting  Muslims.  Huntington  saw  this  as  the  first  sign  of  things  to  come 
and  it  appeared  to  validate  Lewis’s  thesis.16  When  Iran  summoned  Muslims  from  all  over 
the  world  to  help  their  Bosnian  brothers,  this  added  to  the  fear  that  Islam  was 
aggressive  in  nature  and  aiming  for  world  dominance.17  When  American  embassies  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  were  bombed  in  1998,  and  the  USS  Cole  was  attacked  in  the  Gulf 
of  Aiden  in  October  2000,  the  attacks  were  received  as  further  proof  of  widespread 
Muslim  hate  against  the  West.18  Together  with  the  unrealistic  fear  of  a  demographic 
Muslim  takeover  of  Western  societies,19  slowly  but  surely  “Islamophobia”20  started  to 
take  root;  a  widespread  suspicion  of  anything  labeled  ‘Muslim’,  together  with  the 
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conviction  that  Islam  itself,  not  fundamentalism,  was  the  threat.21  This  idea  was  already 
very  much  lingering  on  the  eve  of  9/1 1 . 

Of  course,  the  traumatic  events  of  9/1 1  would  only  make  things  worse.  In  fact,  in 

the  wake  of  this  tragedy  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  curb  the  popular  trend  in 

thought.  Still  the  words  of  President  George  W.  Bush,  spoken  in  the  weeks  and  months 

after  9/1 1 ,  were  crucial.  Not  only  would  his  statements  provide  insight  into  the  strategy 

that  America  had  chosen  to  counter  its  new  reality,  they  also  would  influence  the  billions 

of  people  around  the  world  that  would  listen  to  them,  representing  every  race,  age  and 

religion.  The  President’s  words  would  set  the  tone  for  things  to  come.  Of  significant 

importance,  in  this  respect,  is  the  fact  that  in  his  search  for  the  best  strategy,  President 

Bush  chose  to  consult  Professor  Lewis22  and  in  his  pivotal  speech  before  Congress  on 

September  20,  2001 ,  Lewis’  influence  clearly  echoes  through.  In  response  to  the  9/1 1  - 

attacks,  America  decided  to  declare  war.  A  “War  on  Terror”  to  be  precise,  not  a  war 

against  Islam,  and  the  President  does  point  this  out  specifically,  but  a  war  nonetheless. 

In  addition,  he  makes  it  very  clear  where  the  culprits  were  to  be  found: 

This  group  and  its  leader,  a  person  named  Usama  bin  Laden,  are  linked  to 
many  other  organizations  in  different  countries,  including  the  Egyptian 
Islamic  Jihad  and  the  Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan.  There  are 
thousands  of  these  terrorists  in  more  than  60  countries.  They  are  recruited 
from  their  own  nations  and  neighborhoods  and  brought  to  camps  in  places 
like  Afghanistan,  where  they  are  trained  in  the  tactics  of  terror.  They  are 
sent  back  to  their  homes  or  sent  to  hide  in  countries  around  the  world  to 
plot  evil  and  destruction.23 

In  other  words,  the  problem  is  located  in  the  Muslim  world  and  it  is  widespread.  From 
the  President’s  words  one  can  even  conclude  that  terrorists  are  a  common 
phenomenon  in  the  Muslim  community,  as  there  are  about  60  Muslim  countries  in  the 
world.  Furthermore,  he,  like  Lewis  and  Fluntington,  apparently  regarded  the  problem  as 
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fundamental  because  he  stated:  “they  hate  our  freedoms  -  our  freedom  of  religion,  our 
freedom  of  speech,  our  freedom  to  vote  and  assemble  and  disagree  with  each  other”24, 
and  therefore  “This  is  not  [...]  just  America's  fight,  and  what  is  at  stake  is  not  just 
America's  freedom.  This  is  the  world's  fight.  This  is  civilization's  fight.  This  is  the  fight  of 
all  who  believe  in  progress  and  pluralism,  tolerance  and  freedom.”25  In  short,  President 
Bush  officially  declared  it  a  “clash  of  civilizations.”  Lewis’  ideas  had  become  the 
foundation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  identified  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  the  “Lewis 
Doctrine.”26 

The  emotions  after  9/1 1 ,  the  “War  on  Terror”,  and  the  tone  that  was  used  in 
official  statements,  gave  the  last  push  for  a  general  acceptance  that  this  new  conflict 
was  indeed  a  war  between  “us”  (the  Western  World)  and  “them”  (the  Muslim  world),  as 
Lewis  had  argued,  and  by  2006  Islam  had  become  the  bogey-man  for  the  American 
people  and  their  western  allies.27  The  western  media  did  little  to  challenge  these 
sentiments.  On  the  contrary,  the  media  kept  the  images  of  9/1 1  fresh  together  with  the 
“Muslim  fury.”28  Mainstream  media,  especially  in  America,  began  to  portray  the  threat  as 
‘Islamism’  along  Lewis  and  Huntington’s  lines;  as  a  widespread  ideology  in  the  Islamic 
world,  intent  on  recreating  an  Islamic  caliphate  to  engulf  the  world.  By  now, 
“Islamophobia”  was  a  well-established  phenomenon  in  western  society.  Lewis’  seeds 
had  fallen  into  fertile  soil.29 

Unfortunately,  general  opinion  often  lacks  nuance  and  is  often  based  on 
sentiments,  rather  than  knowledge.  In  a  Gallup  poll30  held  in  December  2005,  a  majority 
of  the  interviewed  American  people  (57%)  said  they  knew  nothing,  or  not  much,  about 
the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  Muslims,  despite  the  enormous  media  attention  on  its 
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culture.31  This  is  unfortunate,  because  three  major  issues  seriously  undermine  Lewis’ 
doctrine. 

The  first  issue  with  this  school  of  thought  is  that  it  leads  to  the  false  idea  that 

Islam  is  a  monolith.  Today  people  commonly  speak  of  Islam  in  broad,  all  encompassing 

terms,  while  in  fact  this  is  wrong  and  misleading.  Obviously,  there  are  many 

interpretations  of  Islam  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  different  Muslims.  As  mentioned 

above,  the  world’s  1 .5  billion  Muslims  live  in  some  60  countries  that  inhabit  large  parts 

of  the  vast  area  ranging  from  Morocco  to  Malaysia,  and  from  Turkmenistan  to  Nigeria. 

In  addition,  in  many  Western  countries  substantial  Muslim  communities  co-exist  with 

their  Christian,  Jewish  and  Buddhist  fellow  citizens.  Muslims  not  only  speak  Arabic,  but 

also  Persian,  Turkish,  Urdu,  Swahili,  Indonesian,  as  well  as  English,  German,  Spanish 

and  Chinese.  From  a  religious  perspective,  there  is  also  ample  diversity  in  the  Muslim 

world.  There  are  Sunni  and  Shi’a  Muslims,  of  which  the  latter  has  three  main  divisions: 

the  Zaydis,  the  Ismailis  and  the  Ithna  Ashari.  Furthermore,  in  Islam,  as  in  Christianity, 

there  are  different,  and  sometimes  contending,  schools  of  thought.  Finally,  Muslims, 

whether  Sunni  or  Shi’a,  can  be  moderate,  conservative,  reformist,  fundamentalist, 

mainstream  or  extremist.  At  closer  look,  the  Muslim  world  is  surprisingly  diverse,  just  as 

is  the  Western  world.32  Islam  may  be  many  things,  but  it  is  not  a  monolith.  Or  in  the 

words  of  the  influential  cultural  critic,  academic,  and  writer  Edward  Said33: 

Certainly  neither  Huntington  nor  Lewis  has  much  time  to  spare  for  the 
internal  dynamics  and  plurality  of  every  civilization;  or  for  considering  that 
the  major  contest  in  most  modern  cultures  concerns  the  definition  or 
interpretation  of  each  culture;  or  for  the  unattractive  possibility  that  a  great 
deal  of  demagogy  and  downright  ignorance  is  involved  in  presuming  to 
speak  for  a  whole  religion  or  civilization.  No,  the  west  is  the  west,  and 
Islam  is  Islam.  [...]  This  is  the  problem  with  unedifying  labels  such  as 
Islam  and  the  west:  they  mislead  and  confuse  the  mind[.]34 
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Not  only  is  this  monolithic  view  incorrect,  this  popular  generalization  is  also  deeply 

insulting  to  the  vast  majority  of  Muslims  (91%)  that  do  not  identify  themselves  with  the 

9/1 1  attacks  and  even  qualify  such  acts  of  terror  morally  unjust.35 

The  second  issue  with  Lewis’  doctrine  is  that  it  unjustly  qualifies  the  Islamic  faith 

as  the  source  of  aggression.  Lewis  for  instance  states: 

There  is  something  in  the  religious  culture  of  Islam  which  inspired,  in  even 
the  humblest  peasant  or  peddler,  a  dignity  and  a  courtesy  towards  others 
never  exceeded  and  rarely  equaled  in  other  civilizations.  And  yet,  in 
moments  of  upheaval  and  disruption,  when  the  deeper  passions  are 
stirred,  this  dignity  and  courtesy  towards  others  can  give  way  to  an 
explosive  mixture  of  rage  and  hatred  which  impels  even  the  government  of 
an  ancient  and  civilized  country  -  even  the  spokesman  of  a  great  spiritual 
and  ethical  religion  -  to  espouse  kidnapping  and  assassination,  and  try  to 
find,  even  in  the  life  of  their  prophet,  approval  and  indeed  precedent  for 
such  actions.36 

In  his  statement,  Lewis  displays  a  level  of  precaution,  and  he  does  attempt  to  sugarcoat 
his  message,  but  in  the  end  he  is  crystal  clear:  the  Islamic  culture  as  a  whole  can  easily 
be  stirred  to  aggression.  The  justification  for  this  aggression,  even  among  the  elite,  is 
found  in  its  faith.  A  blatant,  denigrating  generalization,  to  say  the  least,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  it  from  becoming  the  general  tenure.  For  instance,  along  these  lines  influential 
Christian  leaders  in  the  United  States  have  been  demonizing  Islam  ever  since  9/1 1 . 
Franklin  Graham,  Rev.  Billy  Graham’s  son,  declared  Islam  a  “very  evil  and  very  wicked 
religion”  on  NBC  News  and  Rev.  Pat  Robertson  called  the  Prophet  Mohammed  “an 
absolute  wild  eyed  fanatic  ...  a  robber  and  a  brigand  ...  a  killer”  and  declared  that  “to 
think  that  [Islam]  is  a  peaceful  religion  is  fraudulent.”37  Politicians  joined  the  rhetoric  too. 
In  the  once  so  tolerant  Netherlands,  right-wing  politician  Geert  Wilders  grabs  every 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  fear  and  misunderstanding.  In  the  leading  Dutch  newspaper 
‘De  Volkskrant’  he  wrote  in  2007:  “The  Qur’an  is  a  fascist  book  which  incites  violence. 
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That  is  why  this  book,  just  like  Adolf  Hitler's  “Mein  Kampf”,  must  be  banned.”38  His 
words  clearly  resonated,  because  in  that  same  year  Wilders  was  elected  ‘Politician  of 
the  Year’  in  the  Netherlands  and  his  party  has  grown  to  become  a  major  faction  in  the 
Dutch  Parliamentary  system.39  In  various  countries  in  Europe,  similar  examples  can  be 
found.  American  political  leaders  also  tuned  in.  In  his  ‘State  of  the  Union  Address’  of 
January  29,  2002,  President  Bush  included,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  North  Korea  on  the  “axis  of 
evil”40;  a  rather  blunt  qualification  that  unintentionally  fed  well  into  the  Islamophobes’ 
hungry  mouths,  because  although  ‘the  evil’  was  linked  to  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
and  explicitly  not  religion,  it  placed  two  prominent  Muslim  countries  in  a  bad  spot  and 
thus  helped  create  the  image  that  Islam  is  aggressive  in  nature. 

A  deeper  examination  of  Islam  reveals  that  it  is  not  inherently  aggressive.  Similar 
to  Christianity,  Islam  is  a  peaceful  religion  that  helps  to  keep  people  on  the  right  path  on 
their  walk  through  life.  The  word  “Islam”  even  shares  the  same  Arabic  root  as  the  word 
for  peace  (salaam),  and  Muslim  theologians  define  Islam  as  “attaining  peace  through 
commitment  to  God’s  will.”41  Like  in  Christianity,  this  commitment  is  personal.  For  its 
followers,  Islam  is  above  all  a  personal  spiritual  journey,  rather  than  a  movement  with  a 
prescribed  direction.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  well  understood,  which  leads  to 
misconceptions.  Take  for  instance  the  Islamic  concept  of  “jihad.”  In  Islam,  jihad  is  not 
the  “Holy  War”  many  people  in  Europe  and  America  belief  it  to  be.  The  word  “jihad” 
derives  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  “to  strive.”  In  Islam,  jihad  has  two  connotations: 
the  “greater  jihad”  is  the  personal  struggle  to  elevate  oneself  spiritually  and  morally;  and 
the  “lesser  jihad”  is  the  defense  of  one’s  family  or  community.  Both  connotations  have 
very  little  to  do  with  organized  aggression,  let  alone  war.42  Furthermore,  according  to  the 
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Qur’an,  diversity  in  belief,  cultures  and  tradition  are  accepted.  Muslims  regard  diversity 
to  be  part  of  God’s  intended  creation  and  a  sign  of  his  wisdom.43  If  anything,  Islam 
promotes  brotherhood  and  tolerance.  However,  no  society  is  free  of  radical  thought, 
especially  not  the  Muslim  world,  and  fundamentalists  and  extremists  have  been  guilty  of 
misusing  their  faith  for  their  own  interests.  Nevertheless,  to  qualify  Islam  as  inherently 
violent  is  simply  wrong. 

The  third  and  last  myth  that  needs  to  be  invalidated  is  the  widespread  belief  that 
Islam  and  western  concepts  such  as  democracy,  freedom  of  speech  and  women’s 
rights  are  incompatible.  In  the  aftermath  of  9/1 1 ,  the  famous  political  scientist  Francis 
Fukuyama  wrote  in  The  Guardian: 

Modernity  has  a  cultural  basis.  Liberal  democracy  and  free  markets  do  not 
work  everywhere.  They  work  best  in  societies  with  certain  values  whose 
origins  may  not  be  entirely  rational.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  modern  liberal 
democracy  emerged  first  in  the  Christian  west,  since  the  universalism  of 
democratic  rights  can  be  seen  as  a  secular  form  of  Christian  universalism. 

[. . .]  But  there  does  seem  to  be  something  about  Islam,  or  at  least  the 
fundamentalist  version  of  Islam  that  have  been  dominant  in  recent  years, 
that  make  Muslim  societies  particularly  resistant  to  modernity.44 

Yet,  several  examples  of  democratic  Muslim  counties  exist.  Think  of  countries  such  as 

Turkey,  Indonesia,  and  Malaysia,  which  work  fairly  well.45  Furthermore,  many  in  the 

Muslim  world  agree  that  political  freedom,  liberty,  and  freedom  of  speech,  is  what  they 

admire  most  in  the  West.46  No  less  than  80%  would  even  like  to  see  their  countries 

democratize.47  In  addition,  in  many  western  countries,  including  America,  major  Muslim 

communities  have  blended  in  society  without  problems.  So,  even  though  there  are  still 

many  problem  areas  in  the  Muslim  world,  one  cannot  state  that  Islam  is  incompatible 

with  modernity  and  concepts  like  democracy.  In  fact,  there  is  even  a  widespread  longing 

to  change  in  that  direction.  It  is  this  desire  that  is  the  well  from  which  much  of  what  we 
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see  happening  around  us  springs.  ‘Arab  Spring’,  although  mainly  directed  against 
secular  rulers  and  often  Islamist  in  nature,  in  essence  must  be  understood  as  a  public 
outcry  for  an  extension  of  freedoms  and  more  popular  control  of  government.48 

Based  on  the  above,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Lewis’  doctrine  of  “Clash  of 
Civilizations”  is  wrong.  It  has  been  misleading  and  polarizing.  It  helped  to  create  the 
unjust,  but  widespread  image  that  Islam  is  a  monolithic,  evil  entity,  incompatible  with  the 
core  values  and  ways  of  the  west.  In  many  ways,  even  if  unintended,  Lewis  and 
Huntington  have  made  Islam  into  the  enemy  it  is  not.  This  not  only  polarized  western 
opinion  about  the  Muslim  world,  it  also  deeply  insulted  the  vast  majority  of  peaceful 
Muslims,  driving  them  into  a  corner,  seeding  anger  and  resentment,  widening  the  gap 
between  people,  and  deepening  the  conflict.  Today,  the  bitter  conclusion  must  be  that 
the  “Clash  of  Civilizations”  is  well  on  its  way  of  becoming  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

If  we  are  not  experiencing  a  “Clash  of  Civilizations”,  then  what  is  it?  The 
aggression  and  attacks  we  encounter  most  certainly  are  real.  This  was  even  so  well 
before  9/1 1 ,  prior  to  today’s  policies  and  their  polarizing  effect.  To  find  the  answer  we 
must  go  back  in  time  once  again  and  question  Lewis’  conclusions  from  his  perspective. 
What  he  points  out  correctly  is  the  deep  disappointment  in  many  Islamic  states  over  the 
quality  of  government  in  their  countries.  Throughout  the  Muslim  world,  autocratic 
governments  ruled;  governments  put  in  place,  or  supported  by,  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Resentment  grew,  also  against  the  West,49  and  people  wanted  change. 

However,  they  wanted  change  on  their  own  terms  and  their  religion  would  have  to  play 
an  important  role,50  because  faith  remains  the  central  criterion  of  reference  in  the 
Muslim  world.  Therefore,  as  Lewis  points  out,  there  was  indeed  this  element  of  push- 
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back  against  the  old,  western  supported  regimes,  which  gave  religious  groups  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  rise  to  power.  However,  what  is  crucial  for  understanding  the 
process  is  the  notion  that  it  was  a  desire  for  liberty  that  set  it  in  motion;  a  desire 
nonetheless  that  must  be  balanced  with  the  Islamic  faith. 

Iran  serves  as  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  The  United  States  had  always 
supported  the  Shah  of  Iran,  whose  autocratic  rule  over  time  grew  more  and  more 
unpopular.  Thus,  when  the  masses  toppled  the  regime,  it  was  hardly  surprising  that 
what  replaced  it  was  not  only  distinctly  different,  it  was  also  a  logical  return  to  what 
people  saw  as  their  roots;  a  system  in  which  religion  would  play  a  central  role  again. 
During  times  of  social  upheaval,  people  often  seek  a  return  to  the  basic  and  the 
familiar.51  In  the  Muslim  world,  that  is  Islam.  This  paved  the  way  for  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
to  return  and  claim  power.  However,  what  the  people  had  in  mind  was  freedom,  liberty 
and  (a  form  of)  democracy.52  This  may  not  have  been  what  they  got,  but  that  original 
desire  is  crucial,  because  it  shines  a  light  on  what  drives  the  Muslim  world.  Rather  than 
a  clash  of  civilizations,  we  are  witnessing  a  clash  within  a  civilization,53  a  struggle  about 
ideas,  political  concepts  and  power.  Perhaps  slow  and  ad  hoc,  but  nevertheless  a 
struggle  to  adjust  to  their  environment,  and  to  reform  their  societies.54 

In  Iran,  this  struggle  did  not  die  after  the  rise  of  Khomeini.  Held  back  by  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war,  it  could  not  resurface  until  1988,  when  a  new  generation  revived  the 
revolution’s  true  ideals.  Again,  the  goal  was  democracy;  not  a  secular  democracy,  but 
one  on  Islamic  terms,  focused  on  Islamic  values  like  pluralism,  social  justice  and  human 
rights.55  The  reformist  cleric  Muhammad  Khatami  was  elected  and,  in  what  came  to  be 
called  Teheran  Spring’,  young  Iranians  took  to  the  streets  to  celebrate.56  Again,  change 
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came  too  early.  Khatami’s  powerbase  proved  to  be  too  weak  and  it  was  systematically 
silenced.  In  2005,  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad  rose  to  power  and  the  western  world  officially 
declared  the  Iranian  reform  movement  dead. 

Although  sidelined  again,  the  Iranian  reform  movement  was  still  not  dead.  In 
2009  the  Green  Movement57,  yet  again  launched  a  revolt  against  the  nature  of  the 
Islamic  Republic58  and  today  “nearly  all  Iranians,  regardless  of  the  politics  or  piety, 

[have]  adopted  the  reform  movement’s  assertion  that  the  democratic  experiment  that 
gave  birth  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  in  1979  had  been  subverted  and  must  be  set 
right  again.”59  What  the  Iranian  example  proves  is  that  in  Islam  the  reformists  cannot  be 
silenced.  The  urge  to  construct  Islam’s  version  of  a  democracy,  in  which  “religion”  and 
“freedom”  go  hand  in  hand,  is  simply  too  strong. 

The  phenomenon  referred  to  as  the  ‘Arab  Spring’  shows  that  the  urge  for 
democracy  is  ongoing  in  many  Islamic  countries  around  the  world,  and  the  similarities 
with  the  Iranian  example  are  sometimes  striking.60  Take  for  instance  Egypt.  After  an 
intense  uprising,  the  people  of  Egypt  finally  brought  down  President  Mubarak’s  western- 
sponsored  regime  in  February  201 1  and  elections  were  held.  This  was  momentous  in 
itself,  because  it  marked  the  first  time  in  Egypt’s  history  that  a  reasonably  free 
presidential  election  had  been  conducted,  producing  a  head  of  state  legitimized  by  the 
popular  will.  However,  it  was  also  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  Arab  world  an  Islamist 
president,  Mohammed  Morsi,  had  come  to  power  by  democratic  means.61  Again,  as  in 
Iran,  the  people  of  Egypt  had  opted  for  a  solution  on  their  own  terms,  one  in  which  Islam 
plays  an  important  role.  Today,  Egypt’s  struggle  for  the  right  balance  between  the 
restricting  power  of  its  religious  government  and  the  freedom  of  its  citizens  is  far  from 
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over,  but  it  does  prove  the  point  that  what  we  are  witnessing  is  a  clash  within  a 
civilization,  rather  than  a  clash  between  civilizations. 

The  problem  is  that  in  the  Muslim  world,  because  state  and  religion  are  not 
separated,  political  reform  almost  automatically  means  reform  of  the  Islamic  faith.  And, 
where  a  religion  reforms,  fundamentalism  is  bound  to  surface.  Fundamentalism  is  the 
rational  response  of  religious  people  to  social,  political  and  economic  changes  that 
threaten  to  downgrade  and  constrain  their  religion’s  role.62  It  is  not  an  exclusively 
Muslim  phenomenon.  All  major  religions  have  experienced  this  form  of  militant  religious 
piety.63  Fundamentalism  is  primarily  an  intra-social  struggle,  however  in  later  stages  it  is 
often  directed  towards  foreign  actors.64  Unfortunately,  that  can  lead  to  extremism  with 
considerable  spill-over  effects,  as  9/1 1  has  demonstrated.  Flowever,  it  is  crucial  to 
understand  these  as  external  manifestations  of  an  internal  struggle. 

This  tug  of  war  between  reform  (political  and  religious),  and  fundamentalism  is 
apparent  throughout  the  Muslim  world.  In  some  countries,  the  process  is  smooth  and 
problem  free;  elsewhere  the  fight  is  fierce  and  all  consuming.  In  general,  the  more 
conservative  the  environment,  the  more  problems  are  to  be  expected.  Therefore,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  15  of  the  19  hijackers  came  from  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
none,  for  instance,  from  Turkey.  Still,  the  overall  fundamentalist  push  back  is  strong,  to 
the  extent  that  today  it  even  poses  a  global  threat.  Several  factors  can  help  explain  why 
it  is  so  fierce. 

First,  time  constraints  place  the  Islamic  reform  process  inside  a  pressure  cooker. 
Islam  is  in  a  hurry.  The  Christian  reformation  process  took  over  400  years  to  complete. 
Islam  cannot  afford  to  give  itself  anywhere  near  that  much  time.  To  catch  up  with  Tom 
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Friedman’s  “Flat  World”,65  reformation  much  take  form  in  a  few  decades.  Flowever,  a 
faster  pace  means  more  pressure  in  the  system,  and  therefore  more  pushback  is  to  be 
expected. 

Second,  today’s  better-educated  Muslim  population  has  become  more  vocal;  an 
effect  multiplied  by  their  connectivity  to  the  outside  world  through  the  Internet. 
Everywhere  in  the  Muslim  world,  you  now  find  a  critical  mass  of  educated  and  well- 
informed  people  who  are  able  to  read  and  think  for  themselves  without  relying  on  state 
and  religious  authorities.66  These  people  fuel  the  reformation  process,  but  also  take  it 
out  of  the  Ulama’s67  grip.  This  also  increases  the  tension. 68 

Third,  globalization  and  modernization  are  perceived  to  erode  Islam’s  core 
values,  with  television,  films  and  the  Internet  penetrating  into  their  living  rooms.  The 
conservative  older  generation  fears  the  appeal  these  media  have  on  the  younger 
generation,  because  with  western  influence  issues  such  as  individualism,  sexual 
freedom  and  women’s  rights  openly  enter  their  society.  As  a  result,  many  Muslims 
perceive  core  cultural  and  religious  values  are  under  threat.  Across  the  board,  when 
asked  what  Muslims  resent  most  about  the  West,  the  two  most  frequent  responses  are 
“sexual  and  cultural  promiscuity”  and  “ethical  and  moral  corruption.”69  As  a  result,  an 
increasing  number  of  Muslims  believe  that  their  faith  needs  to  be  defended  and  the 
strong  desire  to  do  so  plays  right  into  the  fundamentalist’s  hands.70 

Fourth,  although  change  and  interpretation  are  an  integral  part  of  Islam,  by 
design  it  is  challenging  to  reform,  because  Islam  is  not  only  a  faith,  but  also  a  law 
(Shari’a71)  that  regulates  all  aspects  of  human  life,  including  economic  transactions, 
marriage,  and  matters  of  state.72  This  makes  Islam  rigid,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
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separate  religious  from  everyday  affairs.  In  addition,  Islam’s  religious  elite  is  defensive 

by  default  and  often  regard  changes  as  a  threat  to  the  purity  of  the  faith.73  This  does  not 

mean  change  is  impossible,  but  it  certainly  complicates  it. 

Finally,  the  reactions  in  the  Muslim  world  are  aggressively  directed  toward  the 

West  because  we  have  given  them  every  reason  to  do  so.  It  is  probably  an 

understatement  to  say  the  West  does  not  have  a  very  good  record  of  accomplishment  in 

the  Muslim  world  in  recent  history.  According  to  Michael  Hirsch,  senior  editor  at 

Newsweek,  the  most  important  reasons  for  resentment  include: 

the  1916  Sykes-Picot  agreement  by  which  the  British  and  French  agreed 
to  divvy  up  the  Arab-speaking  countries  after  World  War  I;  the  subsequent 
creation,  by  the  Europeans,  of  corrupt  kleptocratic  tyrannies  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Jordan;  the  endemic  poverty  and 
underdevelopment  that  resulted  for  most  part  of  the  20th  century;  the  UN- 
imposed  creation  of  Israel  in  1948;  and  finally,  in  recent  decades, 

American  support  for  the  bleak  status  quo.74 

To  this  list,  the  highly  disputed  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  should  be  added,  as  well  as 
the  unwelcome  attempt  to  impose  western-style  democracy  on  these  countries.  Indeed, 
the  list  of  ill-fated  undertakings  in  the  Islamic  world  is  long.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  by 
now  there  is  widespread  belief  among  Muslims  that  the  West’s  true  intentions  are 
aggressive.75  In  addition,  the  West’s  seemingly  unconditional  support  of  Israel  is  a 
constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  majority  of  Muslims.76  Overall,  the  proponents  of 
fundamentalism  have  an  easy  task  motivating  Muslims  to  react  against  the  West. 
Therefore,  what  we  witness  today  should  not  only  be  understood  as  a  struggle  for 
reform  in  Muslim  states,  but  also  as  a  cry  for  change  in  western  policies  towards  the 
Muslim  world.77 

The  conclusion  is  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  inevitable  clash  between  two 

opposing  cultures,  but  with  the  side  effects  of  a  civilization  struggling  with  reformation.  It 
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is  crucial  to  grasp  this,  because  if  wrongly  diagnosed,  a  patient’s  treatment  is  bound  to 
fail.  In  the  past  decade,  we  have  indeed  been  poisoning,  rather  than  curing  the  patient. 
Rhetoric  about  democratization,  axis  of  evil,  and  backwardness  have  only  played  into 
the  Islamist’s  hands.  Attempting  to  bomb  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  into  submission  has  not 
helped  either.  Fortunately,  as  the  ‘Arab  Spring’  clearly  proves,  the  patient  is  still  very 
much  alive.  It  is  not  too  late  to  change  our  policy.  In  fact,  we  must  change,  unless  we 
want  to  lose  the  trust  of  the  Islamic  world  altogether.  What  should  the  Western  world  do 
to  improve  the  situation? 

First  and  foremost,  we  should  properly  understand  the  problem  and  accept  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  is  essentially  an  Islamic  issue.  We  are  witnessing  a  culture 
that  is  struggling  to  come  to  grips  with  the  modern  age.  However,  and  this  is  most 
important,  they  need  a  solution  that  fits  their  own  culture  and  that  is  built  around  their 
own  faith.  This  implies  that  the  issue  can  only  be  solved  within  the  Islamic  world.  To 
stay  with  the  analogy:  we  are  not  the  doctor;  they  have  to  cure  themselves.  Even  Lewis 
understood  this,  as  he  wrote:  “But  even  before  this  issue  is  decided  there  will  be  a  hard 
struggle,  in  which  we  of  the  West  can  do  little  or  nothing.  Even  the  attempt  might  do 
harm,  for  these  are  issues  that  Muslims  have  to  decide  among  themselves.”78 
In  that  respect,  an  eager  search  for  what  to  do  next,  would  be  approaching  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  angle.  ‘Doing’  implies  activity  and  initiative.  Given  the  nature  of  the  issue 
and  the  resentments  in  the  Muslim  world,  before  long  too  much  action  will  be  perceived 
as  meddling  in  their  affairs  yet  again  and  therefore  become  counterproductive.  Let  us 
learn  from  history  and  face  the  facts,  too  much  the  West  has  done  in  the  Muslim  world 
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has  gone  wrong  and  much  harm  has  been  done.  Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  we 
should  take  a  more  humble  and  respectful  stance. 

There  are  signs  that  today’s  leaders  are  beginning  to  understand  this.  In  his 
‘Middle  East  Speech’79,  on  May  19,  201 1  as  a  reaction  to  ‘Arab  Spring’,  President 
Obama  recognized  the  importance  of  “mutual  interests  and  mutual  respect”  in  the 
region.  Furthermore,  although  denying  responsibility  for  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  revolts  throughout  the  Arab-world,  he  acknowledged  that  in  the  past  decades  the 
United  States  had  focused  too  much  on  its  own  agenda,  neglecting  the  fate  of  the 
ordinary  people.  Indeed,  Obama’s  honest  words  sounded  very  different  from  the 
messages  his  predecessor  used  to  voice.  For  sure,  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Yet,  the  President  did  not  quite  get  it  right.  He  also  sounded  triumphant  at  times,  as  if 
western  values  had  finally  won  after  all.  Not  exactly  the  humble  stance  that  is  needed. 

In  addition,  he  spoke  of  “a  historic  opportunity  [...]  to  pursue  a  world  as  it  should  be.” 
That  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  as  his  remarks  could  easily  be  perceived  as  a 
continuation  of  Bush’s  infamous  democratization  policy.  Neither  does  it  show  a  deep 
understanding  of  what  is  actually  needed  in  the  region:  an  Islamic  solution. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  West  to  practice  patience  and  give  the  Muslim  world 
time  to  sort  things  out  for  themselves.  This  will  be  difficult,  as  the  path  to  modernization 
will  not  be  straight  and  the  Western  world  is  not  well  known  for  its  patience.  Already  it 
proves  to  be  a  bumpy  ride.  Libya  serves  in  this  respect  as  a  good  example.  Even  after 
Khadafy  was  pushed  from  his  throne,  calm  and  quiet  did  not  return  to  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  today  Libya  is  in  turmoil  and  a  balanced  solution  is  far  from  being 
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accomplished.  Nevertheless,  the  West  must  practice  restraint,  because  applying 
pressure,  or  worse,  interference  would  only  make  things  worse. 

When  it  finally  comes  to  a  solution,  the  West  must  respect  the  outcome, 
whatever  it  may  be.  That  will  be  difficult  too,  because  we  may  not  like  it  at  first  glance.  In 
this  respect,  Egypt  is  the  example.  After  the  elections,  Mohammed  Morsi  and  his 
Muslim  brotherhood  came  out  on  top.  Certainly  not  the  outcome  the  West  had  hoped 
for.  However,  the  people  of  Egypt  wanted  it  this  way  and  therefore  we  must  respect  it. 
That  is  also  democracy.  We  should  not  regard  it  as  a  disappointment,  as  the  general 
discourse  in  the  Western  world  seems  to  be.80  President  Morsi  is  the  legitimate  leader  of 
Egypt  and  he  should  be  welcomed  as  such.  In  that  regard,  it  was  good  to  see  him 
successfully  team  up  with  Secretary  of  State  Clinton,  during  the  Israeli-Palestine  missile 
crisis  in  late  2012.  Apparently,  Morsi  was  not  such  a  bad  partner  after  all  and  it  shows 
that  the  Western  world  serves  itself  best  by  learning  to  deal  with  the  Muslim  world  as  it 
exists,  and  not  the  one  they  wish  to  have  at  a  later  time.81 

Of  course,  taking  a  humble  stance  and  being  less  pro-active  does  not  mean  the 
Western  world  can  sit  back  and  relax  altogether.  Being  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
damage,  the  West  is  obliged  to  help  mend  it.  Furthermore,  the  West  must  continue  to 
engage,  as  its  economic  and  security  interests  in  the  Muslim  world  continue  to  exist. 

The  Malian  case  makes  this  clear.  Late  in  2012,  Muslim  extremists,  with  clear  links  to  Al 
Qaida,  were  on  the  brink  of  taking  over  the  country.  This  presented  not  only  a  threat  to 
Mali  itself,  but  also  to  the  region  and,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  Western  world.  Therefore, 
when  the  government  of  Mali  asked  France  to  step  in,  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
However,  in  the  light  of  what  was  argued  above,  France’s  objectives  should  remain 
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limited,  focused  on  neutralizing  the  threat,  and  it  should  be  prepared  to  leave  the 
country  as  soon  as  the  job  is  done.  France  must  avoid  long-term  involvement  with  the 
aim  to  pursue  national  interests.  U.S.  involvement  is  best  kept  low  key.  A  limited,  careful 
approach  with  a  good  eye  for  the  existing  sensitivities  is  what  is  needed. 

Other  issues  in  the  Muslim  world  call  for  a  continued  role  for  the  West  as  well. 
The  Iranian  threat  still  exists  and  demands  our  attention,  and  so  does  the  Israeli- 
Palestine  conflict.  However,  in  line  with  humbleness  and  respect,  both  conflicts  are  best 
served  with  a  balanced  approach.  In  both  cases  it  would  be  wise  to  find  a  way  back  to 
the  negotiation  table.  The  recipe  remains  the  same:  accept  the  new  normal  in  the 
region,  limit  the  rhetoric,  and  grant  every  player  a  bit  more  respect.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Iran  this  could  prove  constructive.  Of  course,  we  cannot  just  accept  this  country 
becoming  a  nuclear  power,  but  the  West  should  lose  its  proverbial  arrogance,  based  on 
poor  understanding  of  the  Muslim  culture,  and  use  respect  as  a  basis  to  help  steer 
things  towards  a  peaceful  solution.  Again,  let  us  learn  from  the  past,  correct  our 
mistakes  and  start  dealing  with  the  Muslim  world  we  have,  not  the  one  we  would  wish  to 
have. 
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